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of those who maintained that Egypt was not yet ripe
for representative government.

In the foregoing paragraphs, enough has been said'
to suggest, during the years preceding the outbreak
of the War, that Great Britain had made little attempt
in Egypt to redeem the pledge which she had pub-
lished   to   the  world.     She   had   neither   admitted
Egyptians to a responsible share of the government of '
their country, nor had trained them to take the place
later of  Englishmen who were  controlling the  ad-
ministration.   The tendency had been in the contrary
direction.    With the exception of a few individuals
intended for a scholastic career, no educational mission
had been sent to Europe.   Young Egypt, desirous of
entering  the  civil  professions,   had  had  to   accept
training from Englishmen who lectured in English,
and possessed but little practical experience of the
subjects which they professed to teach.    It is not
perhaps   surprising   in   these   conditions   if   Egypt
regarded the state of affairs as unsatisfactory, or if
that dissatisfaction slowly developed into a sentiment
more pronounced, and more bitter.    If some of the
causes of the changed attitude of the people towards
the Occupation sprang from a praiseworthy ambition
upon the part of Englishmen to heap prosperity upon
the country, it is hard to deny that Great Britain took
little or no pains to study the psychological side of
the Egyptian situation.    Great as were the material
benefits which she had conferred upon the inhabitants
of the Valley of the Nile, they were obscured by her
obstinate reluctance  to cede  to the governed any
share of authority*    Egypt, oppressed and tax-ridden,
had accepted uncomplainingly a foreign occupation.
Freed  now from her former miseries,  she wanted
political freedom; and, by the irony of fate, the chains
of subjection were pulled the tauter*